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ABSTRACT 

Preliminary to a larger research project on Mexican 
American attitudes, this report focused on the extent to which 
feelings of alienation are present in the barrios of 5 eastern New 
Mexico population centers. The feelings of alienation were analyzed 
by the degree of powerlessness, ncrmlessness, self -estrangement, and 
isolation expressed or implied. The barrio residents were interviewed 
by Mexican American college students. Interviews were taped in 
Spanish. Interviews revealed persistent and recurring themes of 
discrimination, futility, stereotyping by the larger system, and the 
bewilderment and isolation of the Spanish speaking children in Anglo 
dominated schools. The findings supported the assertion that many 
barrio residents feel powerless to do much about a felt lack of 
social mobility and economic opportunity and exhibit a degree of 
confusion about the expectations of the larger society. . (NQ) 
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ABSTRACT 

Alienation in the Barrio: Eastern New Mexico 

This is a preliiuinary report on e larger repearch project on 
Mexican AmeKcan attitudes and focuses on. the extent to which 
feelings of .olienaticn, as defined in tcnns of powerlggsneas , 
noriJ essneas ^ self-estrangement . end isolati on . are pref'ent In 
th«5 barrios of five of the larger population centers of eastern 
New Mexico. Interviev.'S were tape recorded in the barrios in 
Spanish by Mexican \n*eric3n college students p.nd reveal attitudes 
consistent vlth tn« pett^rns of grievances encountered in such 
large scale in\'tstigation3 as that undertaken by the Mexican 
American Affairs comndssion in IS'67 in ^ Paso. Results arc not 
he^ld to be conclusive but do support t}^ assertion th^t many of 
th« barrio resid-ntb feel peWerless t© much about a felt lack 
•f social mobility »jrid ecoi!oraic ^rpoitunity and exhibit a degree 
of confusion about tlie expectations of the larger society. 



. AIJKNATION IN THK BARRIO: 
EASTERN MEXICO 

In part, this paper addresses itself in a preliminary 
way to the need for a "voice from the barrio" — a need 
frequently noted as unfulfilled in the existing literature 
on the Mexican Americans*^ In part it is also a progress 
report on a larger research pro;5ect designed to elicit and 
analyze various social attitudes of residents of the 
barrios of five of the larejer, predominately Anqlo, popu- 
lation centers of Eastern New Mexico. Such comment, it Is 
hoped, will provide insight into the way in which this 
particular segment of the Mexican American population views 
the social system in which it lives and, more particularly 5. 

into the manner in which it sees the educational system in 

p 

which it frequently does not succeed* Presumably, infor- 
mation of this sort will be of value to educators and other 
social planners. The tape recorded material on which this 
paper is based was collected by Mexican American college 
students ♦ For the most part the interviews were conducted 
in Spanish and in barrios in which the students were well 
acquainted. The problems o^ articulation of feeling and 
of gaining confidence were thus felt to have been minimized. 

Unquestionably, the mcst difficult problem in the 
classification and analysis of our largely unstructured 
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interviews was to provide some type of conceptual frame- 
work which vrould help to identify any recurrent and 
persistent points of vlev^ reflecting; deeply held attitudes, 
values, and. beliefs* Hypotheses which seek to explain and 
interpret the status of Mexican Americans in the social 
system in terms of present time orientation, a devaluation 
of education and work, a non-material view of success, an 
adherence to a traditional view of life, and similar 
generalized viewpoints are readily available.^ As a 
possible means of analysis in our study, however, these 
explanations were rejected as a priori since, while 
undoubtedly having a det^ree of validity for an older and 
largely bygone period in the rural areas of the Southwest, 
they suggest beforehand their unerring: applicability to 
the "eastside" New Mexico barrio which is not the isolated 
rural northern New Mexico community in which many of the 
early studies which generated these hypotheses were .made. 
In order to avoid the commitment implicit in such an 
approach, therefore, we have found it more advantageous 
to our purpose to handle the task of analysis in terms of 
concepts identifiable in the interviews. 

Our interview schedule provided part of the classi- 
flcatory scheme. General questions on the felt adequacy 
and relevance of the school, the role of the family in the ■ 
education of the youn?, the value of education, and similar 
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areas of concern yielded a pattern of resronse that was 
readily 1 dent 1 fl ahl e. But a frequency llstine: of other 
views expressed eyplicltly and implioitlv was also fruit- 
ful ♦ The types of comment oi^tside dnr scheiulp which 
most persistently recurred iealt with such concerns as 
discrimination in the school, and communitv, teacher 
attitudes toward the Mexican American^ stereotyping by and 
of Anglos, the socio-economic opportunities and status of 
the barrio family, and problems deriving: from conflicting 
role and cultural considerations. 

The larger research project of which this report Is 
a part will, of course, deal mere exhaustively with each 
cf these concerns If the continuing; collection of data 
validates their persistence as maior areas for investi- 
gation. For the purposes of this interim report, however, 
it was felt that a broader, more inclusive conceptual 
approach which would enable us to summarize our. progress 
to date would be more useful. ^or this reason it was 
decided that the concept ''alienation" was of special 
interest since its central theme of estrangement, either 
from the social system or from self, is encountered 
throughout our interviews. Accordingly, our analysis 
focuses on what frequently are identified as alternative 
and supplementary meanines of the alienation phenomena: 
powerlessness — or a feeling that one is powerless to 
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control the circumstances a^^ecting cnfi's future; 

norml essness — experiencei here a sense of confusion about 

goal expectations and the seemine:'ly inconsistent behc<vior 

patterns needed to achieve them; sel ^ - estrangement — 

especially as it related to the intrinsic meanln^fulness 

and relevance o^ school and work; and Isolation - ^evidenced 

by a questionine; of and bewilderment about the values and 

1+ 

alms o^ the larger social system and the school. These 
factors are all present to a considerable extent in our 
data* 

This first report on our research is thus a report 
on the degree of alienation from school, society, and self, 
expressed and implied, in some of the principal barrios of 
eastern New Mexico. It does not claim to exhaust the 
feelings of barrio residents in this geographic area, nor 
doeLs It claim to r**present the attitudes of the middle 
class Mexican American of either the eastern portion of the 
state or elsewhere in New Vexico. It does, however, on 
the basis of many hours o^ taped interviews and many pages 
of transcript, maintain its representativeness of the felt 
needs and concerns of the ma.^ority of the residents in the 
barrios invclved who tend to be economically depressed, 
lacking in social mobility, apprehensive o^ past and future, 
and in varying degrees of conflict in terms of culture, 
identity, and role. As indicated, the quotations cited 
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are in translation and are typical of a pattern of 
sertimont most ^reqnontly encoi3ntered in our interviews, 
hence no effort has been made to reprodu'^e all of the 
comment offered in a Klven area o^ concern. 

Poverlessness 

One o"^ the nnost persistently T-ecurrin^ themes in our 
interviews is a ^eelins of poverlessness to really do much 
about one's situation in life. Representative is this 
comment, accusatory, yet self-critical: 

All the Mexicano knows how to do is work like 
a burro. . . they send him cut to dlfi: ditches. . . 
the jobs .that are the hardest. They don't give 
them an oprort^^nity . And th-^n we ourselves ^are 
at faull because we don't have the education. You 
can stay year a^ter year at a ,1ob and when it comes 
time ^or a promotion they i^ive it to the gabacho . . . 
The speaker is a married woman in a low income bracket with 
a family of six and obviously has little hope of seeing 
their condition improved either through their own ambition 
or by outside assistance. This sentiment is echoed by 
another resident o^ the same barrio who apparently only can 
hope that there Is some point in havin? her chilf^ren finish 
hieh school: 
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. . . they don't qlvo you a chance. They say 
there are a ]ot of opportunities and you eo ask 
for them. . . and they send you somewh^^re else. . • 
Just send you around and around. 

My brothers have ^rad^jated from school and 
they have been looking; for Jobs and haven't 
been able to find anythine:. . . just in the 
fields. That's t^e only place. So, my kids, 
I don't know for them. But I'd still go ahead 
with the education ard wish that someday they'd- 
find a ^ood Job. 
But for many of the barrio poor it is not enough just to be 
in school since t>^ey frequently see themselves as helpless 
in a system where t^ev are at the mercv of uncomprehending 
and insensitive— Anerlo teachers, and lacking in identity: 
The teachers in the school, you know, don't 
like the Vexlcanos. . . they tell thera net to 
speak vSpanl sh because they themsel ves don ' t 
know It. . . and ever If the 'Chicano '^oesn't 
know how to talk in F.nglish. 

All they want to do is get the r^hlcano out 
of school • 

A most frequent complaint is that o^ always having to accept 
the role of the eullty: 
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As soon as yo;.i eo to school they call you 
trnublemaker at first sight, • • that's the 
way they have us--you know., as you say, 
"stp. reotypei • " 
And in another barrio the feeling was similar: 

They always put the blame on the Mexicano 
and always kick him out school, . . takinpr 
away every rl^ht the child has. One of ray kids 
lacked only three months of finishing school 
and they ran him out becanse he wouldn't set a 
haircut. When we went to the graduation we saw 
a .gringo sitting there and i*^ t^ey hadn't said 
his name we wouldn't have known whether he was 
a man or whether he was a woman. 

Normlessne^- s 

There Is further evidence In onr interviews o^ a 
sense of confusion on the part of many barrio residents 
with respect to the incons*^. stency of societal goal 
expectations and behavior patterns needed to achieve 
them. This feeling is most evident wltb respect to the 
perceived performance and goal s o^ the Sf^hools as these 
affect the children of the barrio. Although implied more 
than articulated, there is a sustained thread of comment 
on the seer^in^ disparitv of public and private goals. 
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One stn^ient who If^arnad the ""system'' .:taten: 

There was this boy who was caxteht <"heating — 
a gabachc --thev took him out class and when 
he came hack he was la^^^hlnc:. He told me later 
that the coach had told him. . . he would come 
out passlnfij. ^o I w^nt oiit ^or ^ootball and no 
far I'm keeping my grades. 
Particularly convincing are the objections to the 
procedures and organization of many o^ the schools in 
dealine^ with the Spanish-speaking. Despite their . 
staten^ents of democratic philosophy , many teachers and 
administrators apparently belle thpse by actions which 
suggest a considerable lack of sensitivity to the 
economic^ social, and psychological context in which 
the student exists, substltntine instead a stereotyped 
imaE:e of the Mexican American student as a basis for 
dealing with hix educationally. A hie^h school stvident, 
apparently a potential drop ont, provides this viewpoint 
A lot of the yericanos here are kind of 
poor. . . and they can't afford to eo to school 
full time and help the parents. So most of the ' 
time they drop out completely . And if they do 
get a job and keep eoing to school it turns out 
to be too hard to go to school and go to work 
because the jobs they got around here for the 
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Mexlcano are like washine: dishes an^ goin^ to 
vork in the fields. 

A lot of eringos full time to school. 
They don't have to worry abont ha^^ing to help 
the farrily, so they go in with open minds where 
the Mexicano goes with his head full of prob- 
lems.' The teachers, you know, arf^ not taking 
all this into consideration. Right away they 

throw him into another class at a lower level. 

^ 6 

They already got me with the tcnfTtos . 
The statement is more than a rationalization. It Is also 
a comment on social justice, a question about equality of^ 
opportunity modified by economic and social ^actors and 
by what is seen as a svstera oblivious to sotre of the most 
basic problems of many of its members. The sense of 
alienation Is evident. The social norms are recognized, 
but seen as meaningless. The attitudes expressed in the 
barrio are hardly those officially espoused by the school 
and society, yet there is reason to believe that the school 
contributed to their formation by the inconsistency between 
stated purposes and the means o^ attainment; that is, 
between norms and the official actions which frequently 
contradict the statements o^ high social purpose. 
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Self - es tranprement and Isolation 

The decree o^ alienation o^ the people in our sample 
is further evidenced by the estrangement ^rom school and' 
work implicit in the drop out statistics and .;^ob mobility 
of many of the interviewees. For the most part our 
respondents were school drop outs ar>d represented varying 
degrees of e^nployabillty and employment. Satisfaction 
deriviner from educational and work experiences is nowhere 
expressed. While there is a verbal recognition of the 
value of ed)3cation as a means to "get ahead*' in the 
system economically, there is also a sense of futility 
and frustration when the availablTlty of opportunities is 
mentioned. As noted, there is the persistent reference to 
the menlallty of available work and an accompanying sense 
of humiliation. There is also a strongly felt disillusion* 
ment with an educational and social system which appear to 
serve only the dominant group. 

The sense of estrangement and isolation which we 
encountered was also seen by some as the result of different, 
and perhaps traditional, values and expectations on the part 
of other families In the barrio. This alleged absence of 
responsibility was not infrequently emphasized: 

They shouldn't let teenagers qnit school. 

You know, like telling them: 'You are already 

old enoocrh to help me work. ^ 
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The parents. . . don't give the child 
encourat^ement . The ^ather .lust goes off to 
work in the morning ard comes ba^^k In the 
eveiiine: and thinks that he has ful'^illed his 
obligation. They don't give them advice. 
This might be because the parents themselves 
did not go to school. . . I think the parents 
should give them conse.1 os . 
The sense isolation is also personal: 

When one's in a lover grade, Chicano, 
gabacho , or whatever, all play together and 
hang around together. But when you ^^et to be 
in about the ninth grade people start realising 
the dl'^ferenre. The g^abacho .lust keeps more 
to himself and the Thlcano in turn keeps more 
to hirasel^. In the activities that I was 
involved in T Tore or less had tc go with my 
own raza . . . the society the way we g^t it. . . 
the majority doesn't even know you dxist. 
A high school student, after his first exposure to a 
recently instituted course In ^exlcan American culture, 
apparently achieves so^it; tvpe of racial identity for the 
flrs'^ time alone with a sense o^ pride and dignity: 
We're taking these course now. . . which is 
good. That way we'll know where we came from* 
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Like I never was aware that v/e were part 
Indian, I thour^ht we were ,1'jst plain Mexican^ 
or Spaniards. But now we realize that we're 
a mixture 5 that we came out of a ?reat civil- 
ization that hardly anybody knows here in town. 
I ejo out and talk about it and they don't 
believe me. They want to see books — especially 
the old folks. 

Summary 

An effort has been made to summarize our research to 
date on seme the attitudes toward school and society 
generally held by the residents of five o^ the principal 
barrios of eastern Tew Mexico. Our tape recorded inter- 
views were analyzed In terms o^ the decree o^ powerlessness , 
normlessness , sel f-es trar^ement , and isolation exnressed or 
implied as evidence of a pattern o*" alienation. There are 
the persistent and recurriner themes o^ being' discriminated 
against, of futility, and o"* beine the stereotyped victims 
of the larger system; there is also the bewildermei t and 
isolation o^ many of the Spanlsh-sr>eaklnf? children in the 
Angle dominated school. No attempt was made to report on 
all the data collented as part our lar^ter research 
project, but our findings thus far are consistent with the 
type of grievances uncovered more formally during? the 
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Cabinet Committee Hearinf^s on Mexican American Affairs 

n 

in 1967 in Paso.' Here, also, concerns abont the 
sincerity, adequacy, Tieanin<^^iilness , an^l rele^/ance of 
e^overnmental agencies anrJ other social Institutions were 
a principal part of the testimony. The Hearlnr^s likewise 
provided evidence of stroncj fe??lln^s of mistrust, 
discrimination, and lack of educational and economic 
opportunities similar to those reported in our inter- 
views* Fiirther, our data does not support some of the 
previously noted hypotheses whic^ are frequently advanced 
as explanation Mexican American social and economic 
status. The value of education, for example, is repeatedly 
stressed throughout our interviews as a means of betterment 
of sel^^ and race, although there Is some confusion about 
its apparent relevance and availability. 

Not f>ll our data reflects a totally ne«?ative type of 
comment on the social and educational systems. The role 
of the ^amily and individual responslbll itv are frequently 
emphasized. Rut, tvplcallv, the response obtained reflects 
what we .lud^e to be at this point a widespread sense of 
alienation t^rou^hout the barrios STirveyed. A sense of 
powerlessness to break out o^ what Oscar lewis defined as 
the "culture o^^ poverty** is evident, as are feelings of 
confusion about social purpose and the means ^or its 
attainment either within the svstem or individually. 



Our report to this pcint is not helr5 to be con- 
clusive. We spea^K: with certainty only to the extent that 
there is a definite pattern of grievance and a sense of 
alienation in the barrio. v;e must* rely on a continuing 
research effort to enable us to provide increasine^ly 
detailed information and recommendations. 
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See for example, Leo Orebler^ Joan W. Moore, Ralph 
C. Guzman, The f^exlran -A -n^^rl can People f]Jew York: 
The Free Press, 1^70), p. 588: "No area needs more 
research and thouf?ht than the relationship between 
Mexican Amerlf^ans and social institutions. . . 
/includln27 the schools and cc-l1e<^ps." 
See also Stan Stelner, La Raza ; The Mexican Americans 
vNew York: Harper and Row, 1970), n. Uo^f, where he 
notes that almost nowhere is there "a voice from the 
barrio." 

And Cscar Lewis, La Vlda (New Yo^^k: Random House, 1^66) 
preface, in which he stresses the value o^ the tape 
recorder method in ^ivinp; "a voice to people who are 
rarely heard" and "an inside view to a style of li^e. . 
which is larejely unknown, i<^nored , or Inaccessible to 
most rniddle class readers • " 

There are numerous works documentins; the low educational 
level and high dropout rate of people of Spanish 
surname. The principal source theso statistics is 
the 1960 U. -S. Bureau o^ Census reports. 
Grebler, Moore, Gi?zrran, C£. cvit . , p. 15^ j and Loan 
W. Moore, Merlcan Americans ; Problems and Prosnects 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1967), pp. 
both delineate and comment on types of hypotheses 
usually advanced. 



For a detail e-i discission on the mr^aning of the 
co^.cept of alienation which incorporates these 
alternative tr.ear.lnfrs , see ^1elvin Seeman, "On the 
Meaning of Alienation," Amer1 ca n Soci ological 
Review , xyiv (1959), 783-91. 

5. gabacho -- as used here and ejenerallv In New Kexico 
the word is pejorative and is applied to any Anglo. 

6. tontltos — fools. 

7. Grebler, Moore, r^tizman, a£. cit . , pp. 590- 593. 
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